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landscapes in water body colour, very effective, though much in- 
jured. The drawings of this painter are recognised by his heads, 
their singular head-dresses, and the extremities, which are heavy 
and neglected . 

As for the numerous paintings of Bourdon, they must be sought 
for rather in churches than in museums. We have been unable to 
find a trace of a picture by this master, which is mentioned in the 
abridgement of D'Argenville, and which it would be curious to find. 

"Some business," says his biographer, "took him to Montpellier; 
and during the short stay he made, Bourdon executed several large 
pictures, and numerous family portraits. A tailor of this town, 
esteeming the artist, whom he knew not to be rich, sent him, by a 
painter named Francis, a complete suit of clothes, with a red cap 
and cloak. Bourdon made him a present in return of his own 
portrait, dressed in the same dress, with the same cap, and painted 
Francis alongside him. This painter looking upon it as a very fine 
production, made a copy, which he gave to the tailor, and kept the 
original." 

It would be interesting if any tidings could be had of this 
picture, and we should be glad to learn that some of our learned 
readers are able to furnish the information. 

The Museum of the Louvre has nine pictures by this master :— 

1. "Noah offering a Sacrifice to God after leaving the Ark." 
Valued at £320. 

2. "The Halt of the Holy Family." Valued at £320. 
8. " Holy Family." Valued at £12. 

4. " Christ and the little Children." Valued at £160. 

5. "Christ taken down from the Cross." No value is set on 
this ; at the time of the estimation being made, this picture was, 
doubtless, in some Paris church. 

6. "The Crucifixion of St. Peter." Variously estimated at 
£400 and £600. 

7. "Julius Caesar before the Tomb of Alexander," a picture in 
the style of Poussin. Valued at £140. 

8. "A halt of Gipsies. Valued at £140. 

9. "The Portrait of Sebastien Bourdon." He is seated, and 
holds in his hands the head of Caracalla. Estimated at £80 
and £100. 

These are all that are found in the "Handbook of 1847." But in 
examining the new French galleries of the Louvre, we find 
another portrait, and two other Bambochades of Bourdon, in the 
style of Jean Miel and also Le Nain, in a gray tone, which would 
be agreeable if it was not too uniform. 

Tt appears to us that the connoisseurs, who in general underrate 
the real value, have here given it too high. 

The Louvre also possesses some drawings of Bourdon, more 
precious even than his paintings. 

We remark amongst these, studies for the " Crucifixion of St. 
Peter," and the repetition of the same subject with changes. 

" Tobias burying one of the Children of Israel by Torchlight ;" 
a drawing washed over pencil and touched up with white. 

* ' The Apparition of the Saviour and the Pere Kternel granting 
the prayers of St. Roch ;" a drawing with the pen touched up with 
white. 

The "Portrait of the Author," after that which he painted in 
the picture of "Simon the Magician." 

The "Adoration of the Magi," drawn with a pen, coloured, in 
the collection of Mariette. 

In the native town of Sebastien Bourdon, there are some fine 
works of this master. The following are contained in the Fabre 
Museum at Montpellier. 

1. " The Portrait of a General." 

2. "A Landscape," a very large com position } but Hot equal in 
conception to its size. 

3. " Landscape crossed by a Uiver." 

4. " Discovery of the body of St; Theresa;" 

The three last pictures were given to the town by the founder of 
the museum, M. Fabre. 

5. " A Halt of Gipsiesj" gift df M. Valedot, of Paris. 

6. "A Descent from the Cross;" a little picture,- presented to 
the museum by the got ernnient; 

1i "Portrait of a Spaniard;" tfhls was formerly in the mayor's 
house at Montpellier, 



8. "Portrait of Bourdon with the head of Caracalla." A copy 
from that of the Louvre, by M. Ferogio, jun., a pupil of the art- 
academy of Montpellier. 

In the Museum of Grenoble, is "The Continence of Scipio." 
This picture formerly formed a part of the gallery of the Hotel of 
Breton villiers, of which we have already spoken. It was placed 
over one of the chimneys of that hotel. In 1811, it was given to 
the Museum of Grenoble by the imperial government. — In that of 
Toulouse, "The Martyrdom of St. Andrew." This painting is>. 
well painted, and is not wanting in style. — In the Museum of LiU$ 
' " A Car supported by Angels." 

The paintings of Sebastien Bourdon which are found in the 
Museum of the Louvre are not signed. The signature, which; is 
preserved of this painter, is taken from the records of_tbj£ s ojdt 
academy of painting, of which he was the rector. 




CAIN. 

A TALE OP THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. 

I had already made some progress in the study of painting, when I 
went over, about sixteen years ago, to France, for the purpose of 
self-improvement amid the priceless treasures of art amassed in. 
queenly Paris. *» 

For some weeks after my arrival I roamed from gallery to gallery, 
from church to church — dreaming, hoping, worshipping, I spent 
long days in the Louvre. To me it was a sacred, almost an awful 
place; and I well remember how I often stood gazing into the 
golden glooms of a Rembrandt, or lost myself amid the classic 
groves and airy distances of a Claude, till the quick tears of boyish, 
enthusiasm blinded the picture from my sight. 

It was a happy, happy season of iope and wonder. I have long 
since resigned all ideas of painting as a profession, but I shall 
always deem those years of student-life as the pleasantest of my ' 
existence. 

It was strange, but I allowed almost a month to pass away 
before I visited the collection at the Luxembourg. Many events 
combined to occasion this delay. My lodgings were situated in a 
street branching off the Boulevard Montmartre, quite at the north 
of Paris, and consequently distant enough from the palace of Marie 
de' Medici ; I had seen the Louvre first, and Jhere was a daily 
fascination in its portals that I could not resist ; I was devoted to 
the old school of painting, and I knew that the Luxembourg was 
principally filled with the works of modern artists ; in short, it was 
only by resolutely appointing a day in my own mind that I at last 
accomplished what I felt to be a visit of duty. I went to Paris 
with the intention of copying some of the masterpieces of ancient 
art there assembled ; but as yet I had not touched a pencil. Op* 
pressed with the splendour of the Grand Mus6e, I had wandered 
from painting to painting, unable to choose where everything was 
perfection. Now I resolved upon "La Belle Jardiniere" of 
RafFaelle; now I was tempted by the youthful beauty, of the oon* 
quering David, and again by the marvellous grouping and the Vivid 
life of the " Nessus and Dejanira " of Guido* Sometimes a painting 
of the Italian, and sometimes one of the Flemish school reigned 
paramount— but only for a day. 

I was in this state of luxurious} indolent uncertainty, when one 
superb morning in June I visited the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
There had been rain, and the bright drops were yet glittering on . 
the flowers and quivering on the troad leaves of the acacias. The 
sky was blue and dunny overhead ; the dancing fountains, the 
graceful statues^— white among the trees— the glass dome of the 
Observatdire, and the stately summit of the Invalides, all' looked 
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glad and ( goUlen in the radiant summer light, as I entered from the 
Rue de Vaugirard and turned reluctantly from the sight of so much 
joyousness and beauty into the low portal leading to the upper 
apartments of the palace. Listlessly I passed through the first of 
these, pausing but briefly now and then before some of the more 
striking works of Delaroche or Vernet. At last, in an obscure 
corner of a small and ill-lighted room, my eyes fell upon a picture 
that completely rivetted.my attention. The subject was, "Cain 
after the Murder of Abel ;*' the artist's name, Camille Prevost. 
Never shall I forget the sensations with which I first beheld that 
•dark and fearful painting, or the haunting expression stamped upon 



crime, about it that fascinated me with horror. There was a look, 
almost of madness, in the ghastly face of Cain, the drops of agony 
seemed starting on his brow, his tangled locks were knotted like 
the serpents of the Medusa, and an unearthly meaning in the 
dilated pupils of his eyes appeared to tell of some strange vision 
passing before them. 

The very sea looked thick aud lifeless — the distant trees were 
like funereal plumes. 

How long I reinaiued there I know not ; but four o'clock came, 
the notice for withdrawal was uttered by the guardians, and I was 
still standing before the picture. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. — FROM A PAINTING BY BOURDON. 



,the haggard countenance of the world's first fratricide. He stood 
upon a bold massy rock forming the brink of a precipice. His head 
was partly turned, and his wild guilty stare fixed full upon me. 
The red sun was setting behind a gloomy forest on the horizon ; the 
sky was blood-like, and its sanguine hues were reflected in a copper- 
coloured glare upon the stagnant ocean far away ; a glittering snake 
was gliding beneath a group of loathesome weeds in the foreground ; 
and a distant vulture hovering in the air seemed to scent the first 
outpouring of human blood. 

But the design, powerful as it was, formed the least part of the 
picture. There was a wondrous unity, an atmosphere of death and 



When I went out, the bright glory of the summer afternoon 
offended my eyes : I chose a shady avenue amid the trees, and there 
paced to and fro, still thinking of it. Evening came; I went into 
a neighbouring restaurateur's, but I had no appetite for the dinner 
placed before me — I stepped into one of the theatres, but the 
laughter, the music, the lights, were all insupportable to me — I 
went home to my books, but I could not read — to bed, but sleep 
forsook me. 

All night the picture was before me, and early the next morning 
I found myself again at the entrance to the palaco. I came too 
early, and I paced about with feverish impatience till the hour o t 
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admittance. Once more I spent the entire day before the painting 
— I resolved to copy it. The next day was occupied in the pur- 
chases necessary for my task, and a week elapsed before I war able 
to commence ; but in the mean time I had paid many visits to the 
gallery. 

; Once established there with my easel, I became utterly absorbed 
in the subject. I got the general effect in the first few days, but 
I longed to reach that point of finish when the nameless expression 
of the whole should be my employment. 



of a candle unshaded, and' was not able to pou*r out a glass of water 
without spilling it. 

This was but the first stage of my disease. The second was still 
more distressing. A morbid fascination now seemed to bind me to the 
picture. My identity of being became merged in the canvas> and 
I felt as if I could no longer live away from it. Cain became to me 
as a living man, or something more than man, having possession of 
my will, and transfixing, me with the bright horror of his eyes. At 
night, "when the gallery was closed, I used to linger round the 




PAINTING. — FROM A PAINTING BY BOURDON. 



Gradually, this picture acquired over me a strange mysterious 
power ; I began to dread it, and yet I felt how impossible it would 
be for me to leave it. Weeks passed on, and I was sensible of a great 
alteration in myself. My youthful gaiety of heart, my ambition, 
my peace of mind was gone. My health suffered— I lost appetite 
and rest. My nerves were painfully overwrought ; I started at the 
slightest sound, and trembled at the merest excitement. Except- 
ing while in the very act of painting, my hand had lost its steadi- 
ness and my eye its certainty. I could not endure even the light 



precincts ot the palace ; and when at last, worn with mental and 
physical fatigue, I went home and tried to sleep, I lay awake and 
restless all the long night ; or, starting from visions of the picture, 
woke but to dream again. 

• Let it not be supposed that I yielded myself a willing victim to 
this mental suffering. Far from it. I "strove to subdue, to fight 
against it. I wrestled with my delusion, I reasoned, I com batted, 
but in vain. It was too strong for me alone, and I had no friend, 
not even an acquaintance in whom I could confide,, in all that city. 
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I -was young — I was imaginative— I was impressionable— tlie place 
was new, and the language all around was foreign to my ears. I 
might die, and there would be none to weep for me. I might go 
mad — ah ! that was the thing I dreaded — thither I was tending — 
what should I do ? Write to my friends in England ? Impossible, 
for of what disease could I complain ? I might leave Paris ? Alas ! 
my power of volition was gone. I was the slave of the picture, and 
though it were death, I felt I must remain. 

Matters were at this crisis-^and - 1 devoutly believe that my 
reason was tottering fast — when a young man, somewhat older than 
myself, took his station in the same room, and began copying an 
altarpiece at a short distance from me. His presence gave me great 
uneasiness ; I was no longer alone with my task, and I dreaded 
interruption. At first he seemed disposed to open an acquaintance 
with me, but my evident disinclination repulsed his advances, and 
our civilities were soon limited to a bow of recognition on entering 
or leaving the room. 

He was very quiet and respected my taciturnity, so I shortly 
ceased even to remember that he was in the same apartment. I 
may observe that his name was M. Achille Desire Leroy. 

It were useless, as well as painful, for me to analyse more 
minutely the monomania that possessed me. Each day it became 
less endurable, and each day found me more than ever incapable of 
resistance. The whole thing wears now, in my memory, the aspect 
of a dream — long, terrible, vivid, but still a dream. Even while 
subjected to it, I felt as one walking in sleep. 

At last the time came when I could no longer bear it. It was a 
dark, oppressive day ; and a tempest «eemed brooding in the air. 
The atmosphere of the gallery was warm and close — the bright, 
bright eyes of Cain seemed to eat into my soul ; I felt suffocated ; 
my head swam ; my brain was wildly throbbing ; my fingers 
refused to obey, and the pencil fell upon the floor. 

I staggered back, dropped into a chair, and, uttering a suppressed 
groan, covered my face with my hands. 

A light touch on my shoulder roused me. It was M. Leroy. 

''Come, mon ami," he said in a compassionate tone, "you are 
not well, and a turn in the gardens below will restore you. Here 
is your hat ; now take my arm, and let us go." 

I was passive as a child, and did as he desired. He led me out 
among the trees, and sought a bench in a retired spot, where we 
sat down. I had not yet spoken ; and, after a few moments' pause, 
he began. 

"I have been observing you," he said, "for some days; and I 
see that you need a change of occupation. That picture of Pr6vost's 
is not a very lively subject for a nervous man to work upon, and it 

has a bad effect upon you. Take my advice, Monsieur B , and 

give it up." 

" Alas," I said hopelessly, " I cannot !" 

" Cannot ? Ah, my dear sir, that is a delusion. A man can 
do anything he wills. There is nothing impossible in art or science. 
There is no difficulty, real or imaginary, physical or moral, which 
can long maintain its ground against resolution, A resolution, 
Monsieur, is the most powerful agent in the world." 

"No," I said, "there is something more powerful still." 

"And that is — " 

"Fate." 

My companion laughed aloud. A bright, cheery, ringing laugh, 
such as I used to utter myself two months previously. 

" Very well," he said, holding out his hand to me with an air of 
cordial kindness that was quite irresistible ; "I will be your fate, 
and I will not loose my hold upon you till I accomplish your cure. 
It is of no avail to refuse the services of your doctor— remember, he 
is your fate ; and against that, you confess, it is useless to strive." 

He rose, and, making me take his arm, walked briskly into a 
neighbouring thoroughfare. There he called a fiacre, drove to the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and, taking me into one of the most bril- 
liant cafe's of that quarter, ordered a somewhat extravagant repast 
to be served. 

"A generous diet is your best medicine," he said gaily, as he 
filled the sparkling champagne, and nodded my health. 

Well, he would not permit me to bear the least share of the 
expense; but when seven o'clock arrived, he insisted on nly 
accompanying him to the Theatre Gymnase ; thence we returned 



to my apartments, where he left, me, announcing his intention of. 
visiting me early the next morning. 

I slept better than I had done for many months, and had bu t 
just risen the following day when M. Leroy arrived. He had an 
overcoat on his arm and a small carpet-bag in his hand. 

" Good morning, M. B— — ," he said, as pleasantly as ever ; 
" are you ready to start ?" . " - " 

" Perfectly," I replied ; "but may I ask where to ?" ; 

"Certainly. To Melun, first of all, and then to Fontainebleau. 
We shall be absent about eight or ten days ; and at the end of that 
time, Monsieur B , —by the way, what is your Christian name ?" 

"Frank," I replied ; " but, really I — " 

"By the end of that time, as I was observing, Frank, we shall 
both be the better for our journey, as regards health and spirits." 

" Upon my word, Mr. Leroy, I am afraid " — 

"Come, come, Frank," interrupted my new friend, not suffering 
me to remonstrate, " we must really lose no time in talking. The 
train starts at ten o'clock, and you have not anything packed. 
Where is your carpet-bag ?" 

And thus, hurried out of my resolution and self-possession, I 
found myself in the course of half an hour on the road to Fontaine- 
bleau, and inextricably captured by my " Fate." 

We went, as he had proposed, to .Melun; and from thence pro- 
ceeded on foot to Fontainebleau, where we remained for more than 
a week, visiting the splendours of the palace ; wandering for long 
days in the vast forest, and sketching the ravines, valleys, and 
tree-clad slopes, in which that most picturesque region is so abun- 
dant. Here we saw the Weeping Rock, and had a picnic at the 
Hermita o Franchard. In short, at the end of ten days we 
turned towards home ; and when we entered Paris, laden with 
plants, crystals, and sketches, I was perfectly recovered. 

The next day we went to the Luxembourg together. The picture 
had lost its terrible fascination for me ; but I shuddered once more, 
as I stood before it. 

"Decidedly, Frank, this 'Cain' is not good for you," said my 
companion, who was attentively regarding me. "Let us both go 
to the Louvre and copy Titian's ' Mistress.' Nothing could be a 
finer study. You shall entrust me with the sale of your copy from 
Prevost ; and if yon follow my advice, you will never look at either 
of them again. I will send a porter to-morrow for our property, 
and there will be an end of the whole. Now, come out with me 
into the gardens, and I will tell you something about this picture, 
and why I was so resolute to tear you away from it." ' 

We went out. He chose a pleasant seat beneath the trees, in 
front of the principal fountain, and thus began : 

" Camille Prevost was the younger of two brothers— I knew both 
intimately — and their father was a negotiant of moderate fortune. 
He died ; and following the dictates of an unjust partiality, left 
everything in the hands of Hippolyte, the elder brother ; so that 
Camille. had to depend entirely upon his profession as an artist. 
Neither of them was an amiable man. Hippolyte was an excellent 
man of business, prudent, cold, crafty — Camille was sullen, violent 
in temper, and somewhat of a misanthrope, After the death of 
old Prevost I seldom visited Hippolyte ; and had I not met Camille 
almost daily in the Louvre and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, I have 
little doubt that our acquaintance would altogether have ceased. 
Unloveable as he was, Camille could love, and that passionately. 
Men of his disposition, love but once — they are frequently jealous, 
exacting, even- harsh to the objects of their attachment ; but the 
feeling has its roots in the inmost depths of their being. The lady 
on whom Camille centred his affections, was by birth a cousin, and 
by chance a neighbour. Mademoiselle Dumcsnil was remarkably 
beautiful, and possessed a considerable dowry. She was an orphan, 
and shared her home with an aunt, who was sufficiently advanced 
in life to act as her chaperone. Camille Prevost was a proud man, 
and one who could not endure to owe all to the bounty of a wife. 
He avowed his love, was favourably received, and resolving to 
make at least some name, and to render himself worthier of the 
lady's hand and fortune, he left Paris for Rome, and there applied 
himself so sedulously to his art, that he carried off not only several 
prizes from the Italian academies, but, on forwarding to Paris a 
painting of especial merit, he obtained the title of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour 1 / 
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/'When lie received intelligence of this distinction, lie returned. 

1 ' Those who knew him in Rome said, that reserved and taciturn 
as he was, the arrival of this news seemed to overwhelm him with 
joy. He gave a farewell entertainment to his fellow-students, and 
was, for the first time in his life, hospitable, and almost cordial/ 
Before a fortnight had elapsed he was in Paris ; but if his absence 
had been fortunate in one way, it had been fatal in another ; if he 
had gained fame, he had lost happiness. 

' ' Mademoiselle Dumesnil was married to his brother. 

"Totally unprepared for the blow, he had hastened to her hdtel 
immediately upon his arrival. He asked for Mademoiselle Dumes- 
nil, and was told that Madame Prevost was within. He entered, 
and found her in her boudoir reading the last new novel by Dumas, 
with his brother, in his dressing-gown and slippers, sipping his 
morning chocolate on the opposite side of the table. Hippolyte had 
played his cards well, and while Camille was toiling day and night 
in his Roman atelier, the more fortunate and less scrupulous elder 
had stepped in, and borne away the bride and her twenty thousand 
liyres of dowry. 

" The lady received him as if there had never been any affection 
or understanding between them. Hippolyte affected to welcome 
his brother with delight, and pressed him to make the Hotel 
Prevost his home whenever he was in Paris. Camille disguised 
his rage and disappointment under an impenetrable mask of silent 
politeness. He neither wept nor stormed. He was outwardly 
cold and cynical as ever, and did not betray by word or glance the 
passions that were boiling at his heart. When he withdrew, after 
a brief stay of scarcely half an hour, Monsieur and Madame Prevost 
flattered themselves that he had forgotten all the circumstances of 
his early passion. 

"'Three years travel and application, ma ch&ref said the 
husband, as he put on his gloves for his daily ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne, f make wonderful havoc in a lover's memory.' 

"About a week afterwards the body of M. Prevost was found 
murdered in one of the retired conlre-allees of the wood, with his 
horse standing beside him. He had been shot through the head. 

"No suspicion attached to any one — there were no traces of the 
assassin — the police were completely baffled in their investigations, 
and after a while the event was forgotten. Camille, who had 
inherited the bulk of his brother's property, continued to follow his 
profession with great industry, and many said that he would now, 
in all probability be united to the fair and wealthy widow ; but no, 
he never re-entered the Hdtel Prevost, and it was at last ru- 
moured that he had made a vow to see and speak with her no 
more. 

" About this time he began his last and finest painting — ( Cain, 
after the murder of Abel.' It is not necessary for me to describe to 
you the merits of this wonderful composition, for you, Frank, of all 
men, except the artist, can best appreciate them. 

"Ever since his return from Italy, Camille Prevbst had sunk 
deeper and deeper into a dark and sullen melancholy. He had 
always been misanthropic, but now he seemed to shun all contact 
with his fellow-creatures. He was never seen to cross the threshold 
of his door, and it was said that he worked all day, and nearly ali 
night upon liis picture ; and during this time his despondency 
increased continually. People said that the murder of his brother 
had given a painful shock to his feelings ; but whether it was so, or 
whether the fearful subject, and still more fearful working up of 
the 'Cain,' dwelt too forcibly upon his imagination, as in your 
case, I cannot tell. At all events he became subject to paroxysms 
of nervous terror, at which times he would scream aloud, as if 
unable to bear the sight of the painting, and once or twice was 
discovered insensible at the foot of the easel. His servant, on one of 
these occasions, called in the assistance of a medical man, who, on 
the artist's recovery, endeavoured, but without avail, to induce 
him to desist from art for awhile, and try the effect of change of 
air and scene.. Camille,. with the fatal obstinacy of his disposition, 
refused to listen, and treated the doctor with so much rudeness that 
the visit was repeated no more. 

' ' At last the painting was finished, and has since obtained a 
place on the walls of the Luxembourg. Doubtless, it will one day 
• — to use the words of the catalogue — receive a last and honourable 
asylum in the galleries of the Louvre, where it will take a place 



"Beside its illustrious predecessors, and continue the History of 
French Art." 

" But the artist !" I exclaimed, when Leroy had finished speak- 
ing ; " what became of the artist ?" 

" We had some little time since risen from our seat in the gardens, 
and were now walking arm-in-arm through some of the quiet old-' 
fashioned streets of the Faubourg St. Germain. As I spoke we 
arrived just in front of the heavy wooden gates of a large private 
mansion in, the Rue de Mont Parnasse. To my surprise Leroy, 
without replying to my question, raised the heavy knocker, and on 
the concierge presenting himself in answer to his summons, we 
were instantly admitted. 

Leroy seemed known to all there, for when we met a plainly- 
dressed livery-servant in the courtyard, the man touched his hat 
and conversed for some moments in an. under tone.w^th'my com- 
panion. He then preceded us up the steps and into the house, 
where we were received by an elderly gentleman dressed in a com- 
plete suit of black, who shook hands politely witlv Leroy, and 
desired the servant to conduct the gentlemen to the east wing v 

Everything in this house seemed so silent and oppressive that 
even Leroy's usual spirits had forsaken him. Since we had reached 
the door he had not addressed a single word to me, and some- 
thing appeared to restrain me from even repeating my unanswered 
question. . 

The servant led us, silently and swiftly, through several long 
corridors, and stopped at last before a door thickly clamped with 
iron. I had observed in this gallery that the doors were all secured . 
in a similar manner. 

He drew a key from his pocket, unlocked it, and motioned us to 
enter. We were in a small sitting-room, neatly but plainly fur- 
nished. There was a bookcase at one end and an easel with a 
half-finished painting (a wretched fantastic daub, by the way) at" 
the other. The window, like the door, was secured with iron 
bars. ' 

There were strange sounds in the inner room, I thought, as our 
guide, still preceding us, went over and entered. 

A strange sight, though, met my eyes when I followed him. A 
raving madman strapped, upon a bed, cursing; the attendant by his. 
side, laughing, yelling, and crying aloud that he,'. he 'was CaiDj and 
the murderer of his brother ! 

" There is the artist, Frank," said Leroy, pointing to the bed, 
" there is Camille Prevost. This is one of his violent moods. That 
fatal picture drove one painter mad, my poor boy, and I was deter- 
mined that it should not do so by another." 

" But did he really murder his brother T I asked, as I turned 
away pale and shuddering. 

'" God only knows," said my friend, solemnly, " and He alone 
can judge the culprit now. . Jealousy is a dreadful passion. Pray 
to Him that you may never know its misery." 



THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

OtfE of the effects of the present happy union between two nations 
which should have ever been joined happily, in almost marital 
connexion, has been the foundation of "an Exhibition in London 
of the productions of the most popular artists of France," which it 
is hoped "must greatly contribute to augment the esteem of the 
British public for the French school." 

Under the direction of a visiting committee, consisting of two 
celebrated English artists, Messrs. Stanfield and Maclise, and four 
other gentlemen more or less connected with art, this Exhibition, 
the first of its kind, has been opened at No. 121, Pall Mall, oppo* 
site the Opera colonnade* 

The various specimens of the French masters there exhibited are 
not very numerous (there are but 195 pictures catalogued, a few 
others appear since to have been added), nor do we believe them to 
form by any means a fair criterion of the power and ability of 
artistic France.. Still they are decidedly worthy and interesting^ 
and in a few cases> such as the "Delaroche arid Ary Scheffer," 
works of genius which could not be surpassed by any other 
nation. 

The most noticeable thing which strikes the visitor unaccustomed 



